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FOREWORD 


The  Human  Adaptability  and  Organizational  Effectivenett  Technical  Area  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Institute  tor  the  Behavioral  and  Social  ScietKes  (ARi)  has  among  its  objectives  the 
expansion  of  human  performance  capabilities  for  effective  operation  in  military  units  aruf  the 
improvement  of  soldier  and  team  performance,  motivation,  and  job  satisfaction  through  the  design 
and  use  of  techniques  to  increase  organizational  effectivertess  lOE).  Organizational  Effectiveness 
Research  develops  diagnostic  instruments  to  identify  problem  areas,  intervenes  with  organizational 
development  techniques  to  correct  the  problems,  and  finally  evaluates  the  intervention  results  in 
terms  of  productivity  and  job  satisfaction.  Another  ARI  Technical  Paper  discusses  the 
development  and  valir'ation  of  the  Work  Environment  Ouestionnaire  (WEQI  used  to  identify 
organizational  problen  areas,  tf  is  report  presents  arnf  analyzes  the  WEQ  responses  which  delineate 
specific  areas  for  OE  intervention  in  a field  unit  of  one  Army  agency.  The  WEQ  is  designed  to  be 
adaptable  to  different  tgvncies  and  circumstarKes,  and  its  adaptation  for  diagnostic  use  within  the 
Army  Air  Defense  Conmand  is  discussed  in  ARI  Research  Problem  Review  751.  Research  was 
conducted  under  Army  ROTE  Project  2Q7627I7A723,  Organizational  Effectiveness  Research,  FY 
1975  Work  Program. 
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RESULTS  OF  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL  DIAGNOSTIC  SURVEY  OF  AN  ARMY 
FIELD  FACILITY  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 

BRIEF 


Rtquirtmtnt: 

To  dtagnoM  cxittin^i  iob/organitational  proMeim  in  a taltcttd  Army  work  tnvironmtnt,  at  tha 
first  phait  of  an  organizational  afftctivanatt  program.  Such  a program  diagnoses  organizational 
problem  areas,  intervenes  with  organizational  development  techniques  to  solve  or  reduce  them, 
and  finally  uses  performance  criteria  to  evaluate  whether  the  intervention  was  successful. 


Procedure; 

The  diagnostic  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  IWEQ)  was  developed  and  validated  over  a 
3-year  period  at  the  Army  field  installation.  The  WEQ  elicits  from  supervisors  and  subordinates 
their  attitudes  arxf  perceptions  on  their  job  duties,  training,  perfori.iance  starKfards  artd 
constquertoes,  artd  on  their  organizational  supervision,  work  group,  job  importanc,  and  feedback, 
using  job-specific  items  w^ich  can  readily  be  adapted  to  fit  a variety  of  actual  duties  and 
organizations.  Three  versions  of  the  WEQ  were  tailored  for  this  particular  program  to  fit  a 
supervisory  NCQ  position  and  two  different  subordinate  NCQ-enlisted  jobs;  data  from  a 1972 
pretest  and  the  first  WEQ  survey  in  1973  supplement  findings  from  the  second  WEQ  survey  in 
1974. 


Findirtgs: 

In  general,  seven  major  organizational  problem  areas  were  identified;  Peer  group  norms  which 
fail  to  encourage  good  performance,  insufficient  performance  feedback,  need  for  training  in 
supervisory  techniques,  role  ambiguity  and  conflict,  inadequate  intergroup  communication 
patterns,  lack  of  clear  performance-reward  relationships,  and  ambiguous  performance  evaluation 
starKfards.  The  same  problem  areas  were  identified  in  1973  and  1974. 


Utilization  of  Firtdings; 

With  the  problem  areas  diagnosed,  a program  of  active  intervention  was  designed  and 
implemented,  using  organizational  effectiveness  techniques,  to  reduce  the  specific  problems  at  the 
field  station.  A resurvey  of  the  station  (the  final  QE  phase)  has  indicated  that  the  intervention  did 
successfully  decrease  certain  problems  and  increase  job  satisfaction  and  performance. 

Even  before  the  intervention  phase  began,  the  command  was  able  to  take  action  on  specific 
probfems  brought  to  their  attention  by  the  WEQ.  For  instance,  on  the  1973  WEQ  very  few 
responses  indicated  promotion  to  be  based  on  merit,  while  in  1974  a distinct  increase  in  positive 
answers  reflects  command  action  in  the  interval. 

a 

A second  QE  program  it  underway  at  the  32d  Air  Defense  Command.  The  WEQ  has  been 
adapted  to  their  specific  operations  and  administered  and  the  implementation  phase  is  in  progreu. 
As  more  such  progt^zms  are  developed,  a generalized  set  of  administration  procedures  and 
questionnaire  format  will  be  refined  so  that  organizations  can  adapt  the  WEQ  to  their  unique 
characteristics  with  a minimum  of  professional  assistance. 

Vi 
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RESULTS  OF  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL  DIAGNOSTIC  SURVEY  OF  AN  ARMY  FIELD 
FACILITY  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 


The  ultimate  goal  of  the  orgenizetlonel  effectlveneee  (OE)  reseerch 
program  la  to  design  and  Implement  techniques  which  will  enhance  the  Army's 
effectiveness.  A primary  objective  of  the  program  is  to  identify  and 
optimize  those  organisational  factors  in  the  Army  work  environment  which 
are  related  to  soldier  Job  satisfaction,  motivation,  and  performance. 

To  meet  this  objective  a three-phase  research  program  has  been  developed. 
These  phases  are:  (1)  the  identification  of  critical  OE  problem  areas 

in  sponsoring  Army  agencies,  and  the  development  of  diagnostic  instruments 
for  this  purpose;  (2)  the  implementation  of  OE  techniques  to  alleviate  the 
problems  identified  in  the  first  phase  of  the  program;  and  (3)  the  evaluation 
of  the  intervention  effects  in  terms  of  meaningful  measures  of  Job 
satisfactldn  and  productivity. 

Although  the  initial  approach  of  the  research  program  must  necessarily 
be  to  develop  instrumentation,  intervention  techniques,  and  evaluation 
methods  which  are  content-specific  to  the  unique  combination  of  specific 
needs  of  the  sponsoring  agency,  the  constructs  underlying  the  research 
program  arc  chosen  with  the  goal  of  eventually  generalizing  the  program 
to  other  Army  commands.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  ..esearch  program  is  to 
develop  a set  of  carefully  validated  diagnostic  instruments  and  organiza- 
tional effectiveness  techniques  which  can  be  used  Army-wide  with  a minimum 
of  professional  intervention. 

The  initial  research  test  beds  for  the  OE  program  have  been  in  field 
station  environments  of  a selected  Army  agency.  Extensive  longitudinal 
research  has  been  conducted  at  one  major  field  station  in  the  command  over 
a three-year  period  in  order  to  develop  diagnostic  instruments.'  A pretest 
in  1972  provided  initial  data  on  certain  aspects  of  the  station  environment. 
In  the  course  of  validating  the  instruments,  surveys  were  conducted  in  1973 
and  1974  on  selected  operations  at  the  field  station.  This  report  focuses 
on  the  findings  of  the  second  Work  Environment  survey  conducted  in  May- 
Juue  1974,  although  pertinent  coniparlsons  are  made  with  findings  of  the  first 
Work  Environment  survey  in  1973  and,  where  possible,  with  the  1972  pretest. 

From  the  attitude  and  perception  data  collected  in  these  surveys, 
several  problem  areas  have  been  Identified;  correction  of  problems  in 
these  areas  should  have  a positive  impact  on  the  organization's  effec- 
tiveness and  the  performance  motivation  of  its  men.  These  data  pinpoint 
a variety  of  organizational  factors  that  directly  or  indirectly  influence 
a soldier's  Job  satisfaction  and  performance. 


' Turney,  John  R.,  and  Cohen,  Stanley  L.  The  development  of  a Work  Environ 
ment  Questionnaire  for  the  Identification  of  organizational  problem 
areas  in  specific  Army  work  settings.  ARI  Technical  Paper,  in  press. 
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A primary  purposa  of  this  raport  la  to  provlda  tha  coonandara  of  cha 
•ration  undar  atudy  with  datallad  diagnostic  Information  on  tha  parcaptlona 
of  thalr  parsonnal  about  tha  organisation.  From  this  Information,  tha 
command  can  Implement  several  organizational  changes  Immadlataly.  A 
•scondary  purposa  Is  to  present  findings  on  spaclflc  organizational  problem 
areas  which  can  be  corrected. 

Based  on  these  findings  from  tha  first  phase  of  tha  research,  an 
experimental  OE  program  has  been  designed  and  Implemented  at  the  field 
station  as  the  second  phase  of  the  research.  The  final  phase  has  evaluated 
the  effect  of  a variety  of  OE  techniques  In  terms  of  soldier  Job  satisfaction 
and  performance. 


METHOD 

The  survey  focused  primarily  on  the  Morse  operations  of  the  field 
station,  for  bo^h  research  and  operational  reasons.  Experimental  consid- 
erations were  that  (1)  the  work  Is  performed  by  16-man  teams  consisting 
normally  of  a senior  NCO  supervisor  In  charge  of  14  operators  and  one 
analyst:  (2)  both  Individual  and  team  performance  criteria  could  be 
collected  for  validation  purposes  while  the  teams  did  their  Jobs;  and  (3) 
the  large  number  of  teams  performing  Identical  Job  functions  allowed 
adequate  experimental  control.  Operationally,  the  Morse  operations  are 
Important  to  the  mission  requirements  of  the  organization  and  representative 
of  the  complex  semlcomputerlzed  systems  being  Implemented  Army-wide. 


Sample  Surveyed 

All  available  operators,  analysts,  and  their  supervisors  were  asked 
to  participate  In  the  survey  and  complete  a Work  Environment  Questionnaire 
(WEQ).  Different  questionnaires  were  designed  for  each  position  to  be 
content-specific  to  the  work  activities.  A total  of  122  Morse  operators, 
16  analysts,  and  18  senior  NCO  supervisors  completed  questionnaires  In  the 
1974  survey.  A sample  of  approximately  similar  proportions  completed  an 
earlier  version  of  the  WEQ  In  1973;  In  1972,  108  operators,  19  analysts, 
and  29  supervisors  completed  the  pretest  (Table  1).  The  major  difference 
Is  the  much  greater  length  of  military  experience  for  the  supervisors 
In  1974. 


The  Work  Environment  Questionnaire 

The  WEQ  was  developed  by  ARI  for  use  In  the  diagnostic  phase  of  Its 
organizational  effectiveness  research  program.  The  WEQ  has  been  found  to 
be  reliable  In  assessing  an  Individual's  Job  perceptions  (median  test- 
retest  reliability  with  one  week  Inter-trlal  Interval  across  all  catego- 
ries • .70).  Perceptual  data  collected  by  the  WEQ  have  be^n  found  to 
relate  to  meaningful  differences  In  objective.  Independently  measured 
Job  performance  criteria.  The  WEQ  can  reliably  detect  differences  In  the 
Job  perceptions  of  Individuals  which  are  reflected  In  their  Job  performance. 
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PIOPILE  OP  RESPONDENTS 


Job  Title 

Year 

M 

Mean  Months 
In  Military 

Rank 

Mean  Months 
In  Field  Station 

Operator 

1972 

108 

36 

SP4 

5* 

1973 

116 

27 

SP4 

7 

1974 

122 

30 

SP4 

12 

Analyst 

1972 

19 

18 

SP4 

6* 

1973 

11 

37 

SP4 

13 

1974 

16 

33 

SP4 

11 

Supervisor 

1972 

29 

48 

SP6 

5* 

1973 

IS 

115 

SP6 

10 

1974 

18 

159 

SP6 

14 

* The  fMd  nation  optnad  tlx  nrtontht  bafora  adminittratlon  of  tfta  1972  WEQ. 


Th«  iMthodologlcs  u««d  to  d«v«lop  and  dataralna  tha  rallablllty  of 
tha  WEQ  ara  daacrlbad  in  datall  alaaifhara.’  In  ganaral»  an  axpactancy 
approach  to  Motivation  vaa  usad  for  quaatlonnalra  davalopnant.  A bipolar 
Llkart  acallng  approach  was  usad  vharavar  appropriate.  This  approach 
provided  critical  Infonsatlon  on  tha  ntasbar  of  raapondents  whose  attitude 
toward  a given  aspect  of  the  work  situation  had  not  yet  bean  polarised 
(l.e.,  undecided  categories).  Such  raapondents  ara  Most ‘aswnable  to  change 
by  OE  Intervention  techniques. 

Figure  1 Illustrates  the  conceptual  sK>del  underlying  the  questionnaire. 

As  Indicated,  two  Major  factors  Influence  a soldier's  parfomanca  In  coMplex 
systeMs — the  job  Itaelf  and  the  work  organisation  surrounding  that  job. 

These  two  factors  can  operate  Independently  to  hinder  or  enhance  an  Individ- 
ual's perfomance  Motivation  and,  as  a consequence,  his  productivity. 

Because  of  the  relative  Independence  of  these  two  factors,  l^irovsMant  of 
only  the  job  surroundings  will  not  In  Itself  conpansata  for  an  unchallenging 
and  secMlngly  Meaningless  job.  Slallarly,  designing  a challenging  job  In 
a work  situation  which  lacks  good  supervision,  adequate  coaMunlcatlon,  and 
perfomance  feedback  will  not  laprove  productivity  and  job  satisfaction. 

Both  factors  are  Independently  analyzed  In  the  Work  EnvlronMsnt  Questionnaire. 


’ Turney  and  Cohen,  op.  cit. 
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JOB  DUTIES 


Figure  1.  Factors  which  influence  huntan  performance  in  complex  systems. 


Th«  Job  ••ction  of  tho  Quostionnair*  Includas  a daacrlption  of  job 
dutlaa  aa  parcaivad  by  paraonnal  parformlng  tha  Job  aa  wall  at  by  Chair 
auparvlaora,  tha  adaquacy  of  job  training,  tho  natura  of  tha  parforaanca 
atandarda  baing  uaad  to  avaluato  on-tha-job  bahavior,  and  tha  consaquancaa 
which  art  parcaivad  to  ratult  from  good  parforaancai  Baaod  on  job  doacrip- 
Cions,  indlcaa  of  axtrlnslc  and  Intrinalc  parforaanca  aotlvation  art 
producad  for  aach  job  activity.  Furtharaora,  any  aajor  dltcrapanciaa 
batwaan  auparviaor/aubordinata  parcaptlona  of  tiaa  apant  parfoiming  varloua 
job  actlvitlaa  Indicata  a naad  for  graatar  rola  clarification,  a naad  on 
which  tha  OE  program  can  focus. 

Becausa  of  tha  high  degree  of  dlaaatia  fact  ion  %rlth  tha  adequacy  of 
current  parfomanca  atandarda,  an  attempt  was  made  to  document  in  more 
detail  the  extant  to  which  specific  atandarda  of  performance  were  used 
by  tha  aupervlsora  to  evaluate  their  subordinates.  An  initial  sac  of 
standards  had  been  developed  through  aarllar  Intarvlews  and  qiiastionnalres, 
which  asked  respondents  to  list  standards  they  fait  should  br.  used  to 
evaluate  their  perfomance.  These  lists  ware  than  content  analysed  and 
a final  sat  developed  to  present  to  respondenta  as  part  of  tha  WEQ.  For 
each  standard,  operators  and  analysts  ware  asked  to  rate  how  heavily  that 
standard  was  currently  being  used  to  evaluate  their  performance  and  how 
heavily  they  believed  it  should  be  used.  Their  supervisors  ware  also 
asked  how  much  they  actually  used  each  of  the  standards  and  how  much 
they  would  Ilka  to  use  aach  standard.  Tha  goal  of  thla  section  of  tha 
questionnaire  was  to  establish  a common  sat  of  standards  that  both  superior 
and  subordinate  could  agree  on  as  meaningful  indices  of  performance  on 
the  job.  In  addition,  these  standards  would  serve  aa  potential  criteria 
for  determining  the  relative  success  of  any  OE  Intervention  technique. 

Critical  to  Che  motivation  of  an  individual  to  perform  wall  on  hla  job 
is  the  availability  of  valued  rewards,  such  as  a promotion,  which  are 
related  to  performance.  A list  of  relevant  rewards  was  davalopsd  from 
interviews  and  questionnaire  pretesting,  such  as  a three-day  peas,  a 
promotion,  and  praise  from  superiors.  Tha  WEQ  asks  respondents  to  assess: 

(1)  the  personal  value  to  them  of  aach  reward,  and  (2)  tha  extant  they 
perceive  each  reward  to  be  related  to  good  performance.  Following 
Vroom's  basic  motivational  theory, ^ the  resultant  motivation  producad  by 
each  reward  should  be  tha  multiplicative  product  of  (1)  x (2).  These  indices 
are  used  to  assess  the  ralativa  values  of  a variety  of  rewards  currently 
available  to  tha  military  to  motivate  its  people.  This  information  is 
provided  to  supervisors  as  part  of  the  OE  program,  to  give  them  increased 
insight  into  the  values  of  their  subordinates  and  provida  them  «rlth  a 
broader  spectrum  of  rewards  for  use  in  motivating  their  sxibordinatas . 

The  section  of  the  WEQ  dealing  with  the  organisation  of  tha  work 
examines  tha  relationships  among  group  members,  tha  adequacy  of  supervision, 
tha  type  of  feedback  provided  by  the  organization  and  its  supervisors. 


^ Vroom,  V.  H.  Work  and  swtivation.  New  York:  Wiley,  1964. 


th«  pattern  of  co—unication  chaimala»  and  tha  laportanea  of  tha  Job  to 
tha  paraon  parforsing  It.  Thaaa  dlMnalona  daacrtba  tha  adaquacy  of  tha 
work  anvlronaent  aa  a aattlng  for  vorkar  Job  aatlafaction  and  Mtlvatlon. 

Subordlnataa ' parcaptlona  of  tha  adequacy  of  aupanrlelon  ara  aaaaorad 
for  thraa  critical  araaa:  (1)  tha  adequacy  of  tha  aupanrlaor  In  orgaalilng 

and  Manlngfully  aaalgnlng  Job  dutlaa*  (2)  conaldaratlon  by  tha  auparrlaor 
of  hla  aubordlnata'a  naada,  aod  (3)  tha  ability  of  tha  auparviaor  to 
adequately  aaaaaa  tha  parforaanca  of  hie  atfbordinataa . Suparvlaor  pareap- 
tiona  are  alao  obtained  in  thaaa  aaaa  araaa.  Any  algnif leant  diaerapanelaa 
batvean  aiibordinataa  and  auparviaora  baeoaa  a focua  for  tha  OE  progran. 

The  WEQ  gaugaa  actual  and  daairad  lavala  of  feedback  that  aoldlara 
racaivad  on  thalr  parfotwance  fron  a variety  of  potential  organisational 
sources.  Parfomanca  feedback  ia  critical  to  tha  ■aintananca  of  aoldiar 
parfomance.  Tha  WEQ  alao  gaugaa  a aacond  type  of  feedback  on  how  tha 
organisation  uaaa  tha  worker's  output.  Thia  kind  of  information  influences 
tha  Indivldual'a  attitudaa  toward  hia  job,  organisation,  and  organisational 
nlsalon.  Daficianciaa  idantlfiad  in  either  type  of  fea^ack  can  be  corraetad 
in  an  OE  progran. 

In  a final  aactlon  of  tha  WEQ,  tha  soldier's  parcaptlona  of  tha  impor- 
tance of  hia  Job  to  the  success  of  tha  organisation  ara  obtained,  as  wall 
as  hla  perceptions  of  how  ijq>ortant  hia  supervisor  and  hi^ar  echelons 
ballava  his  Job  to  be.  These  perceptions  ara  than  compared  with  information 
obtained  from  his  superiors  about  tha  Importanca  that  they  attach  to  his 
Job.  If  discrapancias  occur,  tha  OE  program  should  provide  soldlara 
with  information  on  the  true  Importance  of  thalr  Jobs. 

RESULTS 

This  auction  prasenta  raprasantative  findings  for  each  major  area 
covered  in  the  WEQ.  It  must  be  «q>hasisad  again  that  thaaa  data  represent 
the  aubjactiva  perceptions  of  the  raapondenta  about  their  Jobs  and  organisa- 
tion and  describe  how  the  respondents  perceive  their  organisation.  Certain 
of  these  perceptions  relate  significantly  to  performance  of  individuals 
in  their  Jobs. 


ThsJobItwIf 

Diatribution  of  work  effort.  Table  2 deacribea  how  tha  operator  Job 
was  perceived  by  the  operators  themsalves  and  by  their  Immediate  auparviaora. 
The  groups  generally  agreed  on  the  distribution  of  work  time  for  Job 
activities.  The  greatest  discrepancies  were  for  giving  and  receiving 
case  information  and  for  copying  cases,  with  supervisors  believing  that 
their  operators  spent  nearly  three  times  longer  on  tha  one  and  about  half 
as  long  on  the  other  as  the  operators  reported.  These  findings  suggest 
that  the  majority  of  activities  represented  maaningful  sagmants  of  tha  total 
operator  Job  which  were  bahavlorally  <^sarvabla  by  supervisors,  w^th  a 
few  exceptions  where  auperviaors'  perceptions  disagreed  with  , parcaptlona  of 
their  aubordinatea. 
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Tabl«  2 


OFIIATOR  JOB  ACTIVXTIBf  B8TXMATID  BT  CPERAT0R8  AMD  SUPERVISORS 


Estimate  of  X of  Tims  Operators 
Spent  in  Activitias 

Activity 

Operators 

Superiors 

Locating  Asslgnad  Casas 

22 

30 

Locating  Nonassigned  Caaaa 

7 

6 

Copying  Casas 

30 

17 

Monitoring  Casas 

13 

8 

Servicing  Casas 

4 

3 

Giving  and  Receiving  Casa  Information 

5 

13 

Uaing  Work  Aida 

4 

6 

Resting  from  Job  Duties 

18 

17 

Table  3 prasenta  a alallar  Job  activity  profile  for  auparviaora. 
Suparviaora'  and  thair  aubordinataa ' parcaptiona  of  the  auparviaor  Job 
did  not  agraa  aa  vail  aa  for  tha  oparatora*  Job.  Aa  bafora,  tha  major 
discrapanciaa  fall  into  catatoriaa  which  ara  not  raadily  diatinguiahad 
bahaviorally.  For  axaapla,  oparatora  baliavad  thair  auparviaora  apant 
twica  aa  much  tiaa  raating  from  Job  dutiaa  aa  tha  aupar^aora  atata, 
whila  auparviaora  raportad  apanding  alaoat  twica  aa  much  tiaa  monitoring 
thair  aubordinataa*  J<^  activitiaa  aa  tha  oparatora  raportad.  Monitoring 
ia  not  an  aaaily  obaarvabla  behavioral  activity;  tha  auparviaor  may  have 
bean  monitoring  hia  people  while  tha  oparatora  thought  ha  waa  raating 
batwaan  caaaa.  Clarification  of  thia  kind  of  perception  will  be  a focua 
of  tha  OE  program.  Tha  aanaitivity  of  tha  Job  daacrlptioaa  to  actual 
Job  changea  can  be  aaan  in  tha  auparviaora*  report  of  laaa  time  apant 
in  monitoring  equipment  during  1974,  which  vaa  apparently  tha  raault 
of  removal  of  a major  item  of  equipment  in  1974  from  tha  auparviaor *a 
area  of  raaponaibllty. 

The  Job  activity  analyaaa  have  bean  uaad:  (1)  to  indicate  tha  extant 

that  bahaviorally  discriminant  Job  activities  wars  rapresantad  in  tha  WEQ, 

(2)  to  compare  supervlsor/svd)ordinata  perceptions  of  how  they  distributed 
thair  time  among  these  activities,  and  (3)  to  serve  aa  a basis  for  msanlngful 
Job  redesign  as  part  of  a Job  enrichment  program. 


Table  3 


SUPEKVISOR  JOB  ACTIVITIES  ESTIMATED  BY 
SUPERVISORS  AND  SUBORDINATE  OPERATORS 


Estimata  of  Z of  Tlaa  Suparvlaora 
Spent  In  Actlvltlaa 


Suparvlaora  Oparatora 


Activity 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Monitoring  Equipment 

27 

16 

18 

19 

Deciding  Caae  Aaaignmenta 

13 

11 

9 

10 

Giving  and  Receiving  Caae  Information 

IS 

15 

15 

21 

Tuning  and  Proreaalng  Copy 

7 

13 

12 

16 

Monitoring  Activitlea  of  Subordinatee 

29 

36 

15 

20 

Rearing  from  Job  Duties 

4 

9 

15 

18 

Thia  Inpurtant  information  alao  aarvad  to  provide  tha  aponaoring  Army 
organization  with  a baaia  for  comparing  operator  and  auparviaor  work  dutiaa 
with  formal  atandard  operating  procaduraa  and  Job  requiramanta  in* order 
t.o  determine  whether  an  operator  or  auparviaor  ia  mAhlng  the  beat  uaa  of 
hla  work  effort. 

Attitudee  toward  job  itaelf.  Several  aectiona  of  tha  queationnalre 
focuacd  on  reapondenta'  attltudea  about  their  work.  For  example,  Ta^le  4 
ahowa  that  only  32Z  of  the  operatora  agreed  that  their  Job  made  good  uae 
of  their  abilities,  in  contraat  to  61Z  of  their  auperviaora.  Table  4 
alao  ahowa  that  the  number  of  auperviaora  who  agraed  with  thia  declined 
25Z  from  1973  to  1974.  Poor  utilization  of  abllltlaa  can  lead  to  boredom 
and  apathy  toward  the  Job  aa  well  aa  hoatility  toward  the  organisation, 
aa  had  happend  in  thia  organization.  Table  5 ahowa  that  only  about  a 
third  of  the  operatora  and  auperviaora  and  only  19Z  of  tha  analyata 
perceived  th.t  thel ' Joba  per^ttad  them  the  opportunity  to  uaa  their 
initiative  and  Judgment.  TIm  data  that  over  half  the  operatora  reported 
too  little  opportunity  to  uaa  Initiative  and  Judgment  auggeat  that  the 
operator  Job  xiy  have  become  overatructured.  On  tha  other  hand,  tha 
data  that  30Z  of  the  auperviaora  and  37Z  of  the  analyata  perceived  too 
much  opportunity  to  uaa  their  Initiative  auggeat  that  underatructurlng 
may  have  been  a problem  for  many  analyata  and  auperviaora. 


F Table  4 

{ 

^ PERCENT  RESPONSES  TO  "MY  JOB  MAKES  GOOD  USE  OF  MY  ABILITIES" 


By  Operators 

By  Analystg 

By  Supervisors 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Agree 

35 

32 

45 

56 

86 

61 

Undecided 

15 

17 

9 

6 

7 

6 

Disagree 

50 

51 

45 

38 

7 

33 

Table  5 

PERCENT  RESPONSES  ON  OPPORTUNITY  TO  USE 
JUDGMENT  AND  INITIATIVE  ON  THE  JOB 

By  Oparatora  By  Analyata  By  Suparvlaora 


1973  1974  1973  1974  1973  1974 


Too  Much 

19 

11 

36 

37 

47 

36 

Just  Right 

41 

34 

36 

19 

33 

35 

Too  Little 

41 

56 

27 

44 

20 

29 

Training.  The  training  received  by  personnel  also  related  directly 
to  the  job.  Two  issues  are  important  here:  (1)  the  perceived  technical 

adequacy  of  the  training  operators  receive  from  various  sources  during 
their  training  period,  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  realistic  Job  expec- 
tations during  training.  Although  the  tendency  of  trainers  to  Inflate 
the  importance  of  the  job  may  motivate  the  trainee,  it  may  also  result 
in  apathy  or  hostility  toward  the  organization  when  the  person  starts 
his  job,  if  he  finds  his  expectations  to  be  false.  The  data  show  that 
only  36%  of  the  operators  and  43%  of  the  analysts  felt  that  their  job  was 
as  Important  as  they  were  initially  led  to  believe  during  training. 


/ 
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Tabl«  6 IndleatM  eh«  Mitmt  that  various  aoureaa  of  training  woro 
porcolvod  aa  holpful  by  tho  oparatora.  Only  42X  of  tha  oparatora  raportad 
dlaeuaalona  with  auparvlaora  aa  oxtranaly  holpful  in  doing  thalr  Jobo, 
uharaaa  59X  of  tha  oparatora  porcolvod  infomal  dlscusslona  with  follow 
workora  to  bo  oxtranoly  holpful.  Thla  finding  suggosta  tha  l^>ortanco  of 
Infomal  poor  group  intaraction  and  tho  potontial  Influanca  of  tho  work 
group  on  individual  porfomanca  pattoma.  In  ganoral,  tho  data  indlcatod 
that  oparatora  tandad  to  porcalvo  aa  aoro  inportant  thoaa  aoureaa  of 
training  closar  to  actual  job  porfomanca.  Obviously,  thaao  porcaptlons 
■ay  not  rafloet  objactlvo  facta;  for  oxanpla,  without  foraal  school  NOS 
training  it  would  have  boon  virtually  iapossibla  for  tho  operator  to 
undaratand  technically  how  to  oporato  his  aquipaent.  Ho’^vor,  thoaa 
findings  suggest  tha  need  for  strong  on-tho-job  training  prograas  and 
for  suparvisors  who  are  porcaivod  as  technically  qualified  to  help  tho 
operator  do  hia  job.  Tho  findings  also  indicate  the  strong  potential 
Influence  of  po#rs  and  work  groups  on  a soldiar'a  job  porfomanca. 


Tht  Orfanitatton 

Data  froa  thla  part  of  the  quostionnairo  are  relevant  to  attitudes 
about  tha  job  anvlronaant.  Unlike  factors  concerning  tha  job  itself, 
those  factors  iapinga  on  tha  structure  of  tho  organisation  surrottnding  tho 
job. 


Table  6 

SOUKCES  OF  TRAINING  OPERATORS  REPORTED  TO 
BE  EXTREMELY  HELPFUL,  IN  PERCENT 


Extroaoly  Holpful 
1973  1974 


Service  School  Training 

34 

41 

Foraal  on-tho-jdb-tralning  (OJT) 

35 

58 

Dlaeuaalona  with  Suporvlaor 

47 

42 

"Sldasaddlo"  OJT 

75 

58 

Inforaal  Discussions  frith  Fallow  Oparatora 

64 

59 
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Th«  work  £rouo.  Th«  work  groups  survsysd  st  Chs  flsld  ststlon  srs 
vsry  cohssivs,  ss  Tsbls  7 Indlcstss.  Approxlastsly  two-thirds  of  chs 
opsrstors  felt  thst  t<aiibsrs  of  thslr  work  group  stuck  togsthsr,  snd 
spproxlastsly  chrss-lourths  of  chs  opsrstors  bsllsvsd  thslr  group  worked 
well  together  ss  s tssa.  Rowsver,  Is  cohesive  work  group  does  not  oecesssrily 
•esn  s productive  work  group.  Cdheslvensss  esn  serve  with  equsl  force 
to  dlscoursge  superior  perforasnee  or  to  encoursgs  It.  The  decs  in 
Tsble  8 show  Chet  st  lesst  hslf  the  opsrstors,  snslysts,  snd  supervisors 
felt  thst  their  work  group  did  not  sufficiently  encoursgs  superior  perfor- 
■snee.  Moreover,  Inforasl  perforssnee  stsndsrds  seen  to  hsve  dropped 
soBswhst  from  1973  to  1974.  In  1974,  16Z  more  operstore  snd  lOZ  more 
snslysts  reported  too  little  encoursgeaent  for  superior  perfomsnee. 

However,  1973  wss  sn  laproveaent  over  1972  when  only  17Z  of  the  opsrstors 
felt  their  peers  encoureged  superior  perfonsnee. 


Tsble  7 

OPERATORS'  RESPONSES  ON  COHESIVENESS  OF  WORK  GROUP,  IN  PERCENT 


Asree 

Undecided 

Pis scree 

I57Tl577 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

My  group  works 
well  together 

ss  s tsso. 

78  72 

5 

13 

17 

IS 

Members  of  my 
work  group 
stick  together 

71  64 

8 

16 

21 

20 

Tsbls  8 

PERCENT  RESPONSES  TO  "THE  EXTENT  MY  WORK 
GROUP  ENCOURAGES  SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCE" 


By  Opsrstors  By  Anslysts  By  Supervisors 

l573  1577  1573  1577  1973  19>4 


Too  Much 

17 

6 

18 

0 

7 

17 

Just  Right 

40 

35 

36 

44 

40 

33 

Too  Little 

43 

59 

46 

56 

53 

50 

Now:  In  1S72  only  tttt  optraton  wart  aakad  liw  co«nparaWa  quafiWn  "My  wrnrk  tmufi  ancoufapH  tuparior 
parformanca":  1 7%  airaad,  14%  wwra  wndacMad.  and  S8%  ditagraad. 
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SupTvl»ion.  Th«  flrst-llna  sup«rvl«or  Is  vital  In  any  organisation. 

Ha  has  prlnary  responsibility  for  structuring  tha  Jobs  of  his  sUbordlnstss 
so  that  tha  organisation's  goals  ara  met;  ha  oust  maintain  tha  morale  and 
performance  of  his  subordinates  through  genuine  concern  for  tha  needs  of 
his  people.  He  also  serves  as  the  major  channel  of  organisational  rewards 
and  punishments.  Here,  his  behavior  plays  a critical  role  In  moderating 
the  perceptions  of  his  subordinates  about  the  organisation  and  tha  relation 
between  the  organisation's  Incentives  and  thalr  perfoimanca.  This  responsi- 
bility entails  adsquate  monitoring  of  tha  subordlnatss ' job  performancs 
and  providing  meaningful  feedback  on  Its  qualltv. 

Central  to  the  adequate  structuring  of  a subordlnats's  job  Is  tha 
supervisor's  ability  to  tell  the  subordinate  precisely  what  to  do.  Table  9 
Indicates  that  the  majority  of  operators  felt  that  their  supervisor  clsarly 
defined  their  job  duties  and  gave  clear  job  Instructions.  Similarly,  ovar 
two-thirds  of  the  supervisors  felt  that  their  own  superiors  provided  clear 
job  Instructions  for  them.  Only  the  analysts  perceived  a problem  In  this 
area,  with  only  a third  reporting  adequate  supervisory  job  structuring. 

Although  the  Immediate  supervisor  may  provide  adequate  job  structure, 
the  work  group  does  not  function  In  a vacuum;  other  supervisors  In  tha 
hierarchy  may  also  Issue  orders.  Table  10  Indicates  that  ovar  half  of 
the  respondents  perceived  the  Instructions  of  higher  echelons  as  conflicting 
with  those  of  their  Immediate  supervisors.  This  problem  appeared  to  be 
most  severe  for  the  analysts  and  supervisors.  However,  It  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  alleviated  for  the  operators  during  1974. 

Such  conflicting  Instructions  might  occur  becauss  supervisors  lack 
clearly  defined  areas  of  responsibility  (Table  11).  About  half  the 
operators  and  analysts  felt  that  their  supervisors  had  clsarly  defined 
areas  of  responsibility.  The  remainder  either  were  undecided  or  felt 
that  their  supervisors  did  not  have  such  clearly  defined  areas.  Betwssn 
1973  and  1974,  there  was  an  IIZ  decrease  in  the  percent  of  operators  who 
believed  their  superiors  had  clear  areas  of  responsibility. 

A supervisor's  ability  to  show  consideration  for  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  his  subordinates  Is  as  Important  as  his  capacity  to 
structure  a subordinate's  job  duties.  Consideration  by  a supervisor 
entails  a genuine  sensitivity  to  the  feelings,  needs,  and  job  expectations 
of  his  subordinates.  Table  12  Indicates  that  about  half  tha  respondsnts 
believe  their  supervisors  should  consult  them  more  often  on  trork-ralated 
problems.  This  kind  of  consideration  can  provide  the  supervisor  with 
valuable  Information  for  Improving  the  group's  performance,  because 
shortcuts  Informally  discovered  by  one  operator  can  be  shared  with  the 
supervisor  and  the  entire  work  group.  At  the  same  time,  meaningful 
considerations  can  also  Increase  the  job  involvement  of  subordinates 
by  Increasing  their  participation  in  all  aspects  of  their  work  situation. 
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T«bl«  9 


RESPONSES  ON  SUPERVISORY  STRUCTURING  OF  SUBORDINATES'  JOBS 


Percent  Pcreonnel  Reporting  "Agree" 


By  Operators 

By  Analysts 

By  Suoervlsors 

1972  1973  1974 

1972  1973  1974 

1972  1973  1974 

My  Supervisor 
Gives  Clear  Job 

Instructions  64  64  58 

58  55  44 

59  60  62 

My  Supervisor 
Clearly  Defines 

My  Job  Duties  — 73  66 

36  38 

80  70 

Teble  10 

PERCENT  RESPCmSES  TO  "INSTRUCTIONS  FRCM  MY 
SUPERVISOR  AND  OT'iERS  FREQUENTLY  CONFLICT" 

By  Operators 

By  Analysts 

By  Supervisors 

1972  1973  197? 

1972  1973  19)4 

19h  1974 

Agree  69  56  51  68  73  69  60  63 


Undecided  14  13  11  5 9 19  20  31 

Dlsegrec  17  31  38  27  18  12  20  6 


Teble  11 

PERCENT  RESPONSES  TO  "MY  SUPERVISOR  HAS 
CLEARLY  DEFINED  AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY" 


By  Operators 

By  Analysts 

By  Supervlsora 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Agree 

56 

68 

57 

58 

36 

50 

37 

47 

75 

Undecided 

16 

13 

25 

21 

27 

19 

15 

33 

19 

Disagree 

28 

19 

19 

21 

36 

31 

48 

20 

6 
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Tabl«  12 


pncm  lupomn  to  man  Kt  lupnvisot 

ASKS  MT  OPIinON  OH  WQK-iSLATKD  PKOBUMS** 


By  Oparatora 
W73  1974 

.ll^lya^ 
M73  1974 

,PY.  g¥PffE»4foy 
1973  1974 

Too  Much 

12 

10 

18 

12 

7 

16 

Just  Kl^t 

38 

38 

36 

38 

47 

28 

Too  Little 

SO 

52 

45 

50 

47 

56 

A final  auparvlsory  function  la  nonltorlng  tha  parforaanea  of  aubordl- 
nataa.  This  la  aoat  naaningfully  raflactad  In  tha  suparvlsor's  bahavlor 
as  parcalvad  by  his  stibordlnataa.  An  Inportant  part  of  this  bahavlor 
la  tha  axttnt  to  which  tha  auparvlaor  Infoma  suboi*  ulnatas  how  wall 
thay  ara  actually  doing  thalr  J<d>s.  Ona  aspact  of  thia  faadback  Involvas 
corractlng  job  bahavlor  whan  parfomanca  la  poor.  Tabla  13  Indlcataa 
that  workers  fait  supervisors  ware  doing  an  adaquata  job  In  this  area. 
However,  connendlng  outstanding  perfomance  Is  squally  Important. 

Table  14  shows  that  only  about  a third  of  tha  oparators  and  analysts  felt 
that  their  supervisors  adequately  coaaMnded  them  for  good  work,  although 
88Z  of  tha  supervisors  believed  that  they  personally  connsnded  thalr 
subordinates  appropriately.  This  discrepancy  In  supervisor/subordinate 
perceptions  nay  Indicate  a lack  of  consensus  of  what  outstanding  parfonBsnce 
sntails  and  inadequate  objective  standards  for  nsasurlng  It  accurately. 

Parfomanca  standards.  A nuabar  of  questions  in  tha  WEQ  focua  on 
tha  adequacy  of  performance  standards  used  by  supervisors.  Tabla  15 
shows  that  a high  proportion  of  tha  operators  and  analysts  did  not  fesl 
thalr  supervisors  conveyed  clear,  unlfom  perfomance  standards  to  them. 

In  contrast,  the  majority  of  the  supervisors  were  satisfied  that  thalr 
superiors  did  convey  clear  standards. 

Feedback.  The  WEQ  provides  information  about  feedback  both  on  job 
performance  adequacy  and  on  the  utilization  of  worker  job  output.  Perfor- 
asnea  faadback  directly  helps  good  performance  to  continue  and  also 
Indicates  where  poor  performance  could  be  Improved  by  further  training. 

The  workers'  Immediate  supezvlsor  la  an  Important  source  of  performance 
feedback;  others  In  the  organization  can  also  be  helpful.  Table  16 
Indlcataa  that  the  operators  desired  more  feedback  than  they  received 
from  all  sources,  Including  the  direct  users  of  the  operator  job  output. 
Although  the  faa&ack  on  how  s worker's  efforts  are  used  by  the  organi- 
zation may  not  directly  impinge  on  his  performance.  It  can  strongly  affect 
tha  worker's  Involvement  In  his  job  and  his  perception  of  the  Importance 
of  his  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  organization.  Zable  17  suggests 
that  tha  analysts,  operators,  and  supervisors  all  desire  more  feedback 
on  tha  use  of  their  output  than  thay  currently  receive. 
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T^l«  13 


PnCDIT  U8F0M8ES  TO  "MT  8UPEIVI80R  COIRECTt 
MT  BnAVIOR  WEN  I PIltPOIM  POORLY'* 


By  Operetorc 

By  Anelyf 

1972  1973 

197* 

1973 

197* 

Agr*c 

76 

79 

80 

73 

81 

Undecided 

12 

8 

9 

9 

13 

Dlsegree 

12 

13 

11 

18 

6 

T«blLe  l4 

PERCENT  RESPONSES  TO  "MT  SUPERVISOR  PERSONALLY 
COMMENDS  ME  FOR  OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCE" 


From  Subordlnetet 
Operecon  Anelvef 

Fron 

Sunervleore 

1972 

1973 

197* 

1973 

197* 

1973 

197* 

Agree 

32 

36 

39 

*5 

31 

100 

88 

Undecided 

21 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Dieegrce 

*7 

5* 

*6 

55 

69 

0 

0 

Teble  15 

PERCENT  RESPONSES  TO  "MY  SUPERVISOR  CONVEYS 
UNIFORM  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  TO  ME" 

CLEAR, 

By  Operetors 
1973  197* 

Bv  Sunervienre 
1973  197* 

Agree 

38 

31 

*5 

18 

50 

58 

Undecided 

2* 

21 

18 

19 

36 

18 

Dleegree 

37 

*7 

36 

63 

1* 

2* 
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Tabu  16 


OPERATOR  RESPONSES  ABOUT  FEEDBACK  ON  JOB  PERFORMANCE 


Z Responding  There 
Is  Feedback  Often 

X Would  Like 
Feedback  Often 

Source  of  Fcadback 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

lomedlate  Supervisor 

7 

14 

52 

51 

Fellow  Operators 

10 

13 

35 

30 

Analyst 

14 

19 

48 

51 

1st  Control  Office 

7 

2 

35 

36 

Operators  and  Management  Officers  4 

4 

33 

42 

Table  17 

PERCENT  RESPONSES 

ABOUT  FEEDBACK  ON  USE 

OF  JOB  OUTPUT 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

1973 

1974 

1973  1974  1973  1974 

Operators'  Responses 

There  Is  Feedback 

0 

4 

27  20 

73 

76 

Would  Like  Feedback 

35 

39 

54  48 

11 

13 

Analysts'  Responses 

There  Is  Feedback 

0 

0 

55  56 

45 

44 

Would  Like  Feedback 

27 

44 

73  43 

0 

13 

Supervisors ' Responses 

There  Is  Feedback 

14 

0 

53  50 

33 

50 

Would  Like  Feedback 

86 

50 

14  33 

0 

17 
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PTformanc*  con««qu«nc«» . Th«  WEQ  msmi  two  types  of  psrfoznsncs 
motivation.  One  type,  Intrinsic  rootlvetion,  focuses  on  the  extent  to 
which  e Job  is  Interesting  end  challenging  in  itself.  Programs  of 
Job  enrichment  can  introduce  changes  into  many  Jobs  to  enhance  the 
intrinsic  motivation  inherent  in  their  performance.  However,  technological 
restraints  and  economic  factors  often  limit  the  extent  to  which  Jobs  can 
be  modified.  In  these  situations,  extrinsic  motivation  becomes  critical 
Extrinsic  motivation  involves  various  reward  consequences,  such  as  promo- 
tion, which  are  perceived  as  likely  to  occur  as  a function  of  an  individ- 
ual's Job  performance. 

Several  items  in  the  questionnaire  were  designed  to  determine  the 
levels  of  intrinsic  motivation  generated  in  each  Job  activity.  From 
this  detailed  Information,  Job  activities  can  be  reorganised  and  expanded 
to  enhance  the  intrinsic  motivation  in  the  total  Job. 

Other  items  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  various  rewards  were  per- 
ceived as  being  related  to  Jcb  performance.  For  example.  Table  18  shows 
that  over  half  the  respondentai  felt  promotions  were  not  based  primarily 
on  merit.  The  organization  attempted  to  correct  this  discrepancy  during 
1974,  with  the  result  that  fewer  personnel  denied  the  relationships  in 
1974  than  in  1973.  A number  of  other  possible  performance  consequences 
which  might  be  desired  by  a worker  are  listed  in  Table  19,  Including 
increased  Job  responsibility,  acknowledgment  from  supervisor,  and  praise 
from  fellow  operators.  "Reward  value"  indicates  the  mean  evaluation  of 
each  of  the  possible  rewards  by  the  operators,  on  e scale  of  1 to  7 
where  1 is  least  and  7 most  desired.  The  second  column,  "Performance 
relationship,"  indicates,  on  the  same  scale  of  1 to  7,  the  mean  relation- 
ship the  respondents  perceive  between  superior  performance  end  attaining 
a given  reward.  For  example,  operators  perceive  a relatively  strong 
relation  between  performing  well  on  the  Job  and  attaining  Increased  Job 
respunsibllity,  but  a much  weaker  relation  between  performing  well  and 
receiving  a commendation  from  the  operations  office. 

According  to  motivational  theory,*  if  we  multiply  the  Reward  Value 
by  the  Performance  Relationship  we  obtain  an  index  of  Motivation  value 
for  a given  reward.  Therefore,  we  can  increase  the  motivation  value  of 
a reward  in  two  ways.  We  can  either  Increase  the  value  of  the  reward 
itself  or  we  can  strengthen  the  relation  between  the  reward  and  superior 
performance.  Table  19  and  Figure  2 show  the  potential  for  increasing 
the  motivation  value  across  the  listed  rewards.  The  total  possible 
motivation  value  is  49;  the  highest  value  calculated  for  operators  in 
this  study  is  22.8.  The  OE  program  would  attempt  to  increase  the  perceived 
relation  between  highly  valued  rewards  end  good  performance. 


* Vroom,  1964,  op.  cit. 
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Tabic  18 


PERCENT  RESPONSES  TO  "PROMOTIONS  ARE  BASED  PRIMARILY  ON  MERIT" 


Bv  OneratorB 
1973  1974 

Bv  Analyses 
1973  1974 

Agree 

13 

20 

10 

19 

Undecided 

19 

21 

0 

25 

Disagree 

68 

59 

90 

56 

Table  19 

OPERATORS'  EVALUATIONS  AND  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
PERFORMANCE  CONSEQUENCES  AND  MOTIVATION 


Reward 

Reward 

Values 

Relation  to 
X Performance b 

> Motivation^ 

Increased  Job  Responsibility 

5.0 

4.3 

21.5 

Acknowledgment  from  Supervisor 

5.3 

4.3 

22.8 

Promotion 

5.9 

3.7 

21.9 

Praise  from  Fellow  Operators 

3.9 

3.2 

12.5 

Letter  of  Commendation 

4.4 

3.3 

14.6 

Commendation  from  Operations  Office 

4.5 

2.8 

12.6 

Three-Day  Pass 

5.0 

2.1 

10.5 

* Mean  evaluation  by  oparetofs  on  7-poini  icala  wttara  7 • Vary  Impoftant  and  1 • Not  Vary  Important. 

^ Mean  perception  by  oparatort  on  7-point  Kale  iwhara  7 ■ Very  Much  Related  and  1 ■ Not  At  All  Related. 
‘ Calculated  value  on  49-point  scale. 
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Increased  Job  Responsibility 


Figured  Graph  of  performance  consequences  and  motivation 


Job  iaportance.  Moat  of  the  data  so  far  have  concerned  respondents' 
attitudes  toward  specific  aspects  of  their  work,  each  factor  contributing 
in  so«e  degree  to  their  overall  feelings  about  their  Jobs.  This  general 
feeling  can  also  be  summarized  by  asking  respondents  how  important  they 
feel  their  Jobs  are  to  the  success  of  the  organization,  and  how  important 
thuy  believe  higher  echelons  feel  the  respondent's  Job  is.  Table  ^ 
shows  that  only  slightly  more  than  a third  of  the  operators  felt  that 
their  Jobs  were  important  to  the  agency's  mission.  Furthermore, 
fewer  operators  perceived  their  Job  as  important  in  than  in  1^7^, 

the  lowest  figure  since  the  field  station  opened  in  and  one  which 

should  be  regarded  as  a warning  signal  of  problems  in  the  operator  Job. 
Approxisiately  two-thirds  of  the  operators  believed  that  their  immediate 
supervisors  felt  the  operator  Job  was  important,  although  only  about 
a third  of  the  operators  felt  that  higher  echelons  thought  so. 

Table  21  shows  that  In  1974  only  31Z  of  the  analysts  felt  their  Job 
was  important  and  only  25Z  believed  that  their  immediate  supervisors 
viewed  the  analyst  Job  as  Important.  Compared  to  their  subordinates, 
the  supervisors  viewed  their  own  Jobs  in  fairly  positive  terms.  As  shown 
in  Table  22,  two-thirds  of  the  supervisors  felt  the  supervisor  Job  was 
important.  However,  this  number  represents  a substantial  decrease  from 
1972  and  1973.  Half  of  the  supervisors  believed  their  immediate  superiors 
viewed  the  supervisor  Job  as  important.  On  the  other  hand,  20T  fewer 
supervisors  in  1974  than  in  1973  believed  that  higher  echelons  in  the 
station  considered  the  supervisor  Job  to  be  important.  These  findings 
suggest  potefltlal  problems  with  the  first-line  supervisor  which  could 
be  reflected  in  the  morale  of  their  subordinates. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  presented  in  this  paper  represent  a selection  of  the  findings 
from  the  total  set  of  analyses  conducted  as  part  of  the  diagnostic  phase 
of  the  OE  research  program  in  this  particular  command.  In  general,  seven 
major  organizational  problem  areas  were  identified: 

1.  Lack  of  peer  group  norms  which  encourage  good  performance 

2.  Insufficient  performance  feedback 

3.  Need  for  training  in  supervisory  techniques 

4.  Role  ambiguity  and  conflict 

5.  Inadequate  intergroup  communication  patterns 

6.  Lack  of  clear  performance-reward  relationships 

7.  Ambiguous  performance  evaluation  standards 
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Table  20 

OPERATORS'  RESPONSES  TO  "HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  YOUR 
JOB  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  AGENCY  MISSION?" 


Perception  of 

X Raapondlng  Job  Is 

Important 

Evaluation  By: 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Self 

43 

53 

38 

Supervisor 

70 

60 

61 

Higher  Echelons, 
In  Station  ' 

50 

42 

39 

Higher  Echelons, 
out  of  Station 

33 

40 

32 

Table  21 

ANALYSTS'  RESPONSES  TO  "HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  YOUR  JOB 
TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  AGENCY  MISSION?" 


Perception  of 

X ResDondlne  Job 

If 

Important 

Evaluation  By: 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Self 

22 

27 

31 

Supervisor 

22 

36 

25 

Higher  Echelons, 

In  Station 

47 

18 

19 

Higher  Echelons, 

out  of  Station 

32 

18 

13 

Table  22 

SUPERVISORS'  RESPONSES  TO  "HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  YOUR 
JOB  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  AGENCY  MISSION?" 


Perception  of 

X Responding  Job 

Is 

Important 

Evaluation  By: 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Self 

82 

80 

67 

Supervisor 

75 

40 

50 

Higher  Echelons, 
In  Station 

71 

60 

39 

Higher  Echelons, 
out  of  Station 

46 

40 

39 

The  fact  Chat  Che  aame  problem  areas  were  Identified  In  both  the  1973  and 
1974  surveys  Implies  for  field  commanders  that  organizational  problems  as 
perceived  by  their  troops  are  not  Che  result  of  day-to-day  fluctuations  In 
the  mood  of  their  men.  Their  correction  requires  meaningful  remedial  action 
by  the  command. 

An  ultimate  goal  of  the  ARI  organizational  effectiveness  research  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  the  commander  with  the  necessary  technology  and  manage- 
rial skills  to  Introduce  effective  organizational  changes.  To  this  end» 

ARI  has  Implemented  an  experimental  OE  program.  The  purposes  of  this 
program  are  twofold:  (1)  to  establish  the  potential  utility  of  a variety 

of  OE  technologies  for  use  In  the  Army;  and  (2)  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  field  station  under  study  through  correction  of  the  specific 
organizational  problems  Identified. 

The  program  Is  responsive  to  the  Innedlate  needs  of  the  sponsoring 
agency,  as  well  as  the  long  term  needs  of  the  Army.  This  experimental 
program  Is  using  OE  strategies  such  as  team  building,  group  problem 
solving,  and  job  enrichment  In  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  problem  areas 
diagnosed  In  the  earlier  .>hase  of  the  research.  Unlike  many  OE  programs, 
the  ARI  program  Is  emphasizing  adequate  evaluation  of  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness through  the  use  of  Independently  collected  job-satisfaction, 
motivation,  and  performance  criteria. 
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